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1 1 o Reviews of Books 

Peerage and Pedigree: Studies in Peerage Lazv and Family History. 
By J. Horace Round, M.A., LL.D. In two volumes. (London: 
James Nisbet and Company. 1910. Pp. xxviii, 362; 408.) 

For the past few years Mr. Round has devoted his great gifts of 
analysis and his unrivalled knowledge of the Norman and early Angevin 
periods to the service of genealogy rather than of history, though 
genealogy in his hands often means history. The present volumes con- 
tain a number of essays, hitherto unpublished except the paper on the 
House of Lords, of the same general character as those in Mr. Round's 
earlier Studies in Peerage and Family History. The paper on the House 
of Lords, first published " in a magazine " in 1884-1885 and here repub- 
lished because of its bearing on the present constitutional crisis in 
England, thoroughly deserved to be rescued from the oblivion of a 
periodical, where at least the present writer had not discovered it. 
From its date I think it must be granted the distinction of being the 
first clear assertion of the completely feudal character of the early 
curia regis. The essays on the Barony of Delawarr, the Muddle of the 
Law, Tales of the Conquest, Some Saxon Houses, and the Geste of John 
de Courcy, have considerable incidental historical interest. 

Mr. Round makes it his mission to expose what he believes to be 
sham and pretense, and he does it in most cases with a wealth, with a 
superabundance even, of evidence for his case which leaves nothing to 
be said in reply. He does it also with a keenness of ridicule which 
makes even his most recondite discussions interesting reading — except 
to the victims. Of special historical value is his demonstration of the 
entire untrustworthiness of the historical evidence which Lord Coke 
alleges in support of his legal dicta. Professor Jenks's contention in 
regard to Coke's interpretation of Magna Carta certainly gains support 
from Mr. Round's argument. The modern judge and lawyer are shown 
also to imagine much false history, and even the Dictionary of National 
Biography is found occasionally at fault. 

The special object of the book is of course to expose the pretensions 
of British families which have arisen within the last few generations to 
long descent and particularly to connection with great historical families 
of the past. It would be interesting if Mr. Round would perform the 
same service to American genealogy, though to be sure, from our lack 
of hereditary governing families, American genealogy cannot have the 
same close connection with history that British has. He would find cer- 
tainly abundant material for similar criticisms in claims to connection 
with British families, even to the right to bear extinct British peerage 
titles, and especially in the method, which he denounces with reiterated 
emphasis, employed in collecting ancestors by those families whose name 
is derived from a Christian name. He does in this connection notice 
the genealogy of the American Goodwins, but there is a library of books 
of the sort to be had, and in the case of one such family at least 
genealogy and heraldry could be combined, for its published history 
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displays as frontispiece a most gorgeous coat of arms made by quarter- 
ing the arms of various ancient barons and crusaders who happened to 
bear the given Christian name, a coat constructed, we are told, by the 
Herald's College. 

Les Origines de la Domination Angevine en Italie. Par E. Jordan, 
de la Faculte des Lettres de Rennes. (Paris: Alphonse Picard 
et Fils. 1909. Pp. cliii, 660.) 

This is a careful and detailed study of the negotiations and events, 
between 1250 and 1266, which led to the establishment of the Angevin 
rule in Sicily and southern Italy. It is preceded by a long introduction 
which summarizes the position and relations of the cities in northern 
and central Italy between 1197 and 1250. 

The author thinks that the pope was deceived in Charles of Anjou; 
that he had counted upon finding in him a docile and submissive vassal, 
but that Charles instead, without breaking with the pope and even under 
the pretext of serving him, attempted to dominate him; that Charles 
adopted in many respects the projects of Manfred, and aspired to bring 
about Italian unity. " L'objet de ce livre est de rechercher les causes 
et les raisons profondes de cette deception, c'est-a-dire de montrer qu'elle 
etait inevitable et fatale " (p. xv). The account in this book of the 
negotiations between Charles and the pope shows that the above state- 
ment is not true. Each one of the popes concerned was profoundly 
distrustful of Charles and sought to restrict him in every possible man- 
ner so that he might not become a dangerous rival or foe. Their dis- 
trust became more pronounced as the negotiations proceeded, but the 
urgent danger from Manfred finally compelled Clement IV. to yield to 
every demand which Charles made. 

In most respects the work is admirable. The characterization of 
each pope is excellent, and sufficient documents are presented to illus- 
trate the generalizations. The position of the bankers in the Italian 
cities is explained, and the control which the pope was able to exercise 
over them. M. Jordan thinks that Charles's success was due to the loans 
made by the Tuscan and Roman bankers, which the pope guaranteed 
by a mortgage upon the property of the churches in Rome. The impor- 
tance of Sicily as a vantage point for a crusade against either the Greeks 
at Constantinople or the Mohammedans in Syria or Egypt, and the inti- 
mate connection, in the thoughts of many contemporaries, between the 
crusade against Sicily and the crusades Outre-Mer, are well depicted. 
Much of this is not new; and the author gives full credit in his biblio- 
graphical notes; but all the material is brought together into a well- 
digested account. 

While the book requires very close reading because of the immense 
amount of detail, the presentation on the whole is clear. At one point 
it is enlivened by a passage which illustrates the strange condition to 
which the papacy was reduced. Barral had been appointed podestd, of 



